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was possible for him to land on the day of his arrival in
the waters of Alexandria (9 October), he preferred to wait
until the following morning and was content with sending
a reconnaissance boat which returned at full speed under
volleys of Saracen arrows.1 The galleys were brought
together into one solid block floating in the middle of the
harbour. The natives, who at first thought them trading
vessels about to bring more wealth and not complete ruin
to their town, began to have misgivings as to their fate when
they noticed this strange formation in mid-harbour. Yet,
with unusual scepticism they doubted whether such a fleet
would be able to land sufficient men to harm a city so
strong.2 After nightfall, a series of lanterns were lighted
along the walls as a precautionary measure against the
enemy filtering into the town under cover of darkness.
Nevertheless, Christian spies are said to have landed in native
garb during the night to ascertain the state of the defence.3
On Friday 10 October, from daybreak onwards, large
numbers of the inhabitants began to emerge from the town
to Pharos Island and to the beach. Some were spectators,
and others vendors. There was much buying and selling
and bargaining 4 in full Oriental fashion, notwithstanding,
the impending calamity. They had no experience of wars
or sieges at home and in their ignorance they came out of
antiquity, and it retained its original name, although it had long been con-
nected with the mainland. It is, however, worthy of note that the Arabic
word 'jazlra' (island) is often used for peninsula, e.g. Jazlrat al-fiArab, that
is, Arabian Peninsula. The Eastern or New Harbour, now used chiefly by
fishermen, was in the Middle Ages reserved for Christian ships, and Bab
al-Bahr and al-Bsb al-Akhdar opened in its neighbourhood. This harbour
was known in the fourteenth century as Bahr al-Silsila, i.e. the Sea of the
Chain, probably because its entrance was chained at night to guard Muslim
goods and ships against the maraudings of piratical bands. The Peninsula,
now covered with buildings, was at the time of the crusade an open sandy
place with but few buildings. The oldest pkns of the city (Vat. MS. Cod.
Urb. 277, and the majority of those of Piri Re'ls in the Istanbul and Dresden
MSS.) show the walls in direct contiguity with the New Harbour, but a
strip of land separates them from Bahr al-Silsila. This is significant as will
be seen later in regard to the movements of the inhabitants after the invasion
of the. city.
1 Al-Nuwairl, op. cit., f. 102 ro.     2 ib., f. 102 ro et vo.
8 id., I.e.                                      4 ib., f. 102 vo.